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yet >’ said I, laughing, as I 
saw her hat and cape lying 
on a chair. 

‘In a few moments,’ said 
she, kissing me; ‘* you will 
wait for me in the garden?” 
‘ll wait here,’ I replied, 
‘and see that you tie your 
hat on straight!’ 

I felt uneasy that morn- 
ing, and spoke half impa- 
tiently. She turned and 
kneeled by her bedside, 
thanked God for the quiet 
night, and asked his bless- 
ing on the coming day.— 
She prayed for me, too, 
that I might be brought to 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
HUMBOLDT. * 

No doubt our young friends are fond of 
reading books of travel; we hope you are, 
pecause from them you learn of distant 
jands and strange people. We are sur- 
prised, sometimes to find grown up boys 
so ignorant of the great world in which 
they live. On looking back over the, files 
ofthe Youth's Companion for the past 
few years, we feel much satisfaction in 
seeing the great quantity and variety of 
such reading contained in them, and we 
cannot help thinking that if our paper has 
been carefully read by you, that you must 
be well “‘ posted up” in such matters. the feet of Jesus. I stood 

We present you this week with one of | ooking _ like one in a 

: : y her prayer 
the greatest travellers of modern times, a} fell 20 strangely upon me I 
man that was celebrated the world over | know not, except that God 
forhis great knowledge and experience | willed it. At that moment 
when your fathers were little boys ; and | all my sinfulness rushed be- 
he is still not only alive but working at fore my eyes. seemed to 
his pen as hard as ever! This man is By sete an Bh 
Alexander Von Humboldt. He was born living, Kew debited wes 
in Berlin, the capital of Prussia, on the}my heart in the sight of 
14th April, 1769, which makes him very|God. I could not speak, 
near 90 years old. He commenced his |@nd when she rose from her 
travels in 1790, in his native land, and knees, I walked by her side 
i out into the early sunlight, 
in 1799, he entered upon his celebrated scarcely knowing whet 1 
travels in the Spanish Colonies of South} qiq. She seemed to know how it was, 
America, making numerous discoveries, | and said but little, knowing it was best I 
and ascending within a few hundred feet 
of the summit of the great Chimborazo.— 


should struggle alone. 
All that day I was silent and wretched. 
He brought home no fewer than 6300 new 
kinds of plants, and the history of his 


I knew not how to get comfort; to pray 
was impossible, for I had no light in my 
travels and discoveries occupies 12° vol- 
umes quarto. 


heart, and 1 knew not how to ask for it.— 
Humboldt is a very great man, but, 


At last Kate came to me, and begged me 
to go with her to her room. I seized her 
boys, one of the most important secrets of 
his superiority is—Perseverance. 





hand as if it would save me, and followed 
her. 
The instant we were alone I whispered 
hoarsely, ‘O Kate, pray for me 

She made me kneel by her side while 
she prayed. I never shall forget that mo- 
ment. As I kneeled with her, and listen- 
ed to her gentle, entreating voice, a faint 
ray of hope fell upon my heart, and I knew 
that Jesus was calling me to repent and 
trust in Him. Still the way looked dark, 
and repentance very bitter. How help- 
less and blind are the gropings of a sinful 
heart ! 

Kate talked with me long and often, 
but my heart was dull and ny eyes heavy, 
and the scales fell very slowly. 

But I was to lose my friend. Her deli- 
cate frame grew weak and sickly, and the 
deceptive flush of consumption burned on 
her cheeks. Her friends carried her 
South, with the hope that its ‘ endless 
Summer-time,’ would stay the progress of 
disease. 

Before going she made me promise her 


‘HE THAT WINNETH SOULSIS WISE.’ 


It was a dark, stormy night, and I drew 
close the curtains, to keep out the cheer- 
less gloom. The coal in the grate was 
glowing with light, and the pale blue 
flame danced merrily on the top, showing 
that up above the storm, was a clear wind 
that would bring sunshine on the morrow. 
I drew my chair near the fire and sat 
down for a silent conversation with old 
memories, before lighting the gas. How 
fast my thoughts flew, passing in quick 
succession dear old scenes, and loved faces 
now gone forever. I was not lonely for I 
had my part of joy still, and it was a 
lol rather than sadness to recall what 

ad passed. > 

Somehow my thoughts would fasten 
themselves on Kate N , and all we had 


been to each other. I remembered the) that I would study my Bible carefully, and 
first time I saw her, she was a pale, gen-| never let a day pass without prayer to 
tle girl, and Ia romping child. She was/God. Could I break a promise made to 
a Christian and I was not. With sorrow|such earnest eyes—eyes that would be 
I think of her earnest persuasive manner, | perhaps closed in death before I should 
trying to lead me to Jesus, and my obsti-|]ook into them again? And so I kept my 
nate, harsh refusal to listen. I did not promise faithfully, and light and joy, and 
wish to be meek and repentant, and all} peace, such as Jesus alone can give, came 
that, and I stoutly set myself against it, | into my heart. 
though now and then my heart would| | found the way to repentance, and it 
tremble in spite of me. proved sweet instead of bitter because I 
After a while she went away, and I was | was doing the will of God. How great, 
left to go in careless and wicked ways un- | how infinite did His mercy seem to me.— 
chided. But I know that after she left| How long had I refused to hear his voice, 
me, she still prayed that my heart might and still He did not let me go, but brought 
come renewed through Christ. Some-| me into light, and when I confessed my 
times laying awake in still, dark nights, T | sins and implored forgiveness for Christ’s 
seemed to hear her soft, earnest voice, sake, mercy was granted tome. Before 
Pleading for me, and sometimes would |jong I united with the Qhurch, and was 
Come into my heart, which made me un-| buried with Christ in baptism. 
easy and troubled. I did not know then| [longed to see my kind friend once 
what it was, but now I know that it was| more to tell her of my joy, and it was 
God’s power working within me. granted me. She grew more feeble with 
Before many months Kate came to see every passing day in spite of Southern 
Me again. She said I was changed, andI| breezes, and longed to die in her child- 
w it; when she told me of her dear| hood’s home. 
Savior—mine too, would I only accept | startled almost to fainting. I knew she 
_ Him, I could not help listening. But} was soon to die, but still was not prepar- 











could I confess that my heart was vile,/ed to find the delicate frame devoid of all 
and full of sin? No; and so I struggled strength, and the sweet voice faded to a 
against what I thought was my weakness. ||ow whisper. She could say but little, 

So I went on till once when we went to her eyes sparkled with Christian joy when 


& morning walk together. I rose}] told her all my heart. 


mal day, and the rain poured down in tor- 
rents but something bade me go, and I 
cared not much for the storm. She was 
weaker than I had seen her before, and|corner of the orchard, and but a little way 
breathed with difficulty, but an angelic 
smile played about her thin lips as if she 
was already half in Heaven. 
me to pray with her, and I kneeled by her 
side with her thin hand in mine. 
ed to give her great comfort, and she told 
me, should we never meet again, to re- 
member that our last act together was 


When I met her I was 





HUMBOLDT. 





She asked 


It seem- 


a prayer. 

That night she died, and after a few 
days her face was covered from our sight. 
It is many years since then, and other 
loved faces have gone from me, but none 
came oftener to speak words of cheer and 
encouragement to my heart, than the sweet 
girl-friend of my youth. 

Young Christians, be not silent with 
your unconverted friends. Gentle admon- 
itory words, and above all the example 
of a firm religious character, may be the 
saving of some immortal soul. Be sure 
your companions watch you. Live so as 
to win their souls to Christ.—WN. Y. 
Chronicle. 





ANN SMITH. 
You don’t know her? Well, I’m sorry 
for that. Every town in the wide world 
should possess at least owr Ann Smith. 
Listen, and I will tell you of her. She 
lived in a large, low-roofed, substantial 
farm-house, which stood beneath the 
branches of a lordly elm, and within a 
stone’s throw ofthe red school-house under 
the hill, where we—my brother, sisters, 
and myself—received the ground-work of 
an education. 
A babbling brook—in which, with bare 
feet, we often sported and fished—ran be- 
tween the two buildings, but it did not 
prove a barrier to us; in low water, we 
could skim across its shallow surface, 
stepping lightly from one rock to another; 
when swollen by rains, as was not unfre- 
quently the case, we ran around by the 
bridge, and though we came every day, 
we were always sure of a smile and a wel- 
come from Ann Smith. 
She was truly a mother—in good deeds 
—to us all. It was her hand that bound 


many an unfortunate scholar. She hada 
never-failing remedy for the headache, 
salves for burns and bruises, which she 
applied herself to the affected parts when- 
ever needed, and that was almost daily; 


the school-house, caught sundry falls. 


ering about her yard. 





early and went to her room. ‘Not ready! Once I went to see her. 


It was a dis- 


listened to the pleasant stories of Ann 
Smith. 


from the house; it hung loaded with 
pears not yet ripe, and we school children 
used often to look wishfully at the bunches 
of tempting fruit which could be seen from | 
the play-ground. 


that we might have just one apiece, and 
one day—lI will confess it, though I blush 


when we paused on our way 
homeward to build sand- 
houses by the roadside ; 
and when, as school chil- 
dren are wont to do, we 
quarrelled, and forming 
friends and enemies in sepa- 
rate companies, we drew up 
for a conflict, it was her 
mild voice that restored 
peace and unity to the con- 
tending parties. 

On cold, snowy, blowy 


I for one felt sure of a switching. Imagine 
my surprise when she said, in the same 
calm tone as usual :— 

‘ Children, if you will go back to your 
play, and leave the fruit until it is ripe, 
you shall all have a share.’ 

Oh ! how ashamed all looked, from old- 
est to youngest. All hung their heads 
and dropped the fruit they had gathered. 

I wanted to tell her how sorry I was 
that I had joined in such a disgraceful act 
as that of robbing her only pear-tree, but 
I could only think the words; I could not 
nights in midwinter, when | speak them to her who had always been 
just a glance from: the)so kind to us—so I, culprit as I was, turn- 
school-room window would ed silently away with the rest. 
cause one to shiver—when| She never reproached us, or mentioned 
huge drifts of snow were|our misdemeanors in the hearing of our 
piled one above another in| parents; and a week after, when the pears 
our homeward path, and the | had grown ripe and mellow, she came to 
pelting snow and sleet|the school-room with two large baskets 
blinded us, it was her hos-| filled with the golden fruit, and divided it 
pitable door that was among us. 
thrown open, her gore, If there was a sick person in the neigh- 
voice that bade us enter, | borhood, she was the first to know it; 
and her whole heart that| and, if they were poor, she was ever ready 
gave us welcome. Many a/to lend a helping hand. Many a poverty 
night like this, when the | stricken family have had reason to call 
wind was blowing a hurri-| down blessings on the head of Ann Smith 
cane without, some dozen| for the timely assistance she has render- 
shoeless, half-clad children, | ed. 
who had, like ourselves} Years have passed since I have seen 
sought shelter there, we) that pleasant face which figures so largely 
have sat by the bright, |in my childhood’s memories—years which 
blazing fire for hours, and|have brought their share of the world’s 
trials to us both. 

Age has doubtless left his blighting 
mark upon her brow, and changed her soft 
brown hair to silver. 

And years have brought the joys and 
sorrows of earth strangely mingled. 

I have lived years in other lands, where 
Eden-like fruits flourish and grow, flowers 
blossom, and birds sing the year around ; 
yet, in all my wanderings, I have found 
no spot so dear to me as the ‘cot where I 
was born,’ near the little red school-house 





A large thrifty pear-tree grew in one} 


I often wished with watering mouth 


with shame at my covetous disposition— 
having gazed long at the delicious fruit, 


ywnich was just beginning to turn from 


green to light yellow, I spoke my wishes 
aloud. 

‘ We can get the pares—I know we can 
—just as easy as nuthin’ at all, for Ann 
Smith’s gone away and locked up the 
house,’ said a lean, black-eyed boy, who 
was always ready to lead us into mischief. 


had been christened (and nightly enough) 


Since the first week of his scholarship he 





under the hill. 

There have been times when both the 
head and heart were filled with the bitter 
disappointments, the cares and anxieties 
of life; then thoughts of her, my child- 
hood’s friend, have darted like a ray of 
sunlight across my troubled mind, and I 
have said in my heart’s fervency, ‘ God 
bless Ann Smith, and liken my disposition 
to hers !’—Challen’s Monthly. 





PAUL REYNOLD’S LETTER. 


up the bruised arm and bleeding head of 


for the children, in their daring attempts 
to climb the stone walls and trees near 


It was her voice that recalled our atten- 
tion to the school-bell when we were loit- 
It was her voice 


Cloven-foot. 
* How do you know she’s gone ?” asked 
a tall, red-haired, freckled-faced girl, with 
her sun bonnet in hand, where she al- 
ways carried it, as her face demonstrated. 
«I see’d her when she went up the hill,’ 
answered Cloven-foot. 
‘Hip! hip! hurra!—who’s for pears ? 
shouted one of the most daring of the 
boys. 
i 
* And I’ 
‘And I, too,’ ran through the eager 
crowd, and simultaneously all started on 
arun for the pear-tree, pausing only to 
secure clubs and stones with which to 
knock off the fruit. I followed, though 
not exactly satisfied with the part I had 
taken in the affair. I had broken one of 
the commandments by coveting my neigh- 
bor’s goods, and I could not enjoy the 
sport, as the others called it; yet when I 
saw the stones, clubs, and sticks of smaller 
dimensions hurled into the tree, and the 
pears dropping to the ground, despite the . ‘ 
stingings of conscience, I secured my full * Pinewood, Nov. 16th. 
share. ‘You remember I promised you, dear 
The clubbing operation was going on| cousin Jenny, when you were at our house 
most vigerously, when the side door open- | last spring, that I would certainly write 
ed, and Ann Smith stepped out and stood | you before our term closed at Pinewood. 
before us. Well, you see there is only a week more 
That we deserved a sound beating we | left of it, and Mr. Marsh said yesterday, 
were all well aware, for we had not only|in his address to the boys, after prayers, 
knocked off the fruit, but several large|that the last days of the term were at 
branches were broken from the trunk and| hand, and whatever we did must be done 
had fallen upon the ground. Like other| quickly, and if we had any promise unful- 
culprits, we all hung our heads in shame | filled, or any work unfinished, it was best 
as we felt her eyes were upon us, and I/to attend to it now. Sol just said to my- 
dropped the fruit I held to the ground. | self: “ Paul Reynolds, you shan’t go out 
‘We shall catch it soon,’ said the little|to play ball next Wednesday afternoon, 
Cloven-foot. until you have written to your cousin 
Ann Smith had never scolded or spok-| Jenny.” Some of the boys got mad, and 


Paul Reynolds, dearreaders, is m} cou- 
sin, and this is his first year at Pinewood 
school, where I understand he has won 
some flattering encomiums from his teach- 
er, for good scholarship, and is a great fa- 
vorite with the boys, as 1,was certain he 
would be, for his love of fun and mischief 
is almost unparalleled; dnd I am positive 
this will seriously affect his standing for 
good conduct at the close of the term. 

In short, Paul is a noisy, good-natured, 
warm-hearted boy, and how in the world 
he ever steadied that crazy brain of his 
sufficiently to write such a long, sensible 
letter is a wonder to me; at all events, it 
reflects so much credit upon a boy that 
has not yet gained his twelfth birth day, 
and Paul is such a favorite with me, that 
I am determined this letter shall be pub- 
lished.— Home Magazine. 











that warned us of an approaching shower 














en unkindly to us; but we had never) some laughed at me, when they found I 
committed so grave an offence before, and’ wouldn’t go with them: ‘and Joe Gran 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 





said, “* Let him alone, fellows, he’s a blue 
stocking.” 1 s’pose you know what that 
means, but I don’t. 

*I have so many things to tell you, 
cousin Jennie, about the school, and the 
teachers, and the boys; and though I’ve 
only been here six months, it seems to me 
a great deal longer, and as though I was a 
very little boy when I left home—you 
know I am almost twelve now. 

‘[ like the school very much, though I 
was awful homesick when I first came 
here; and don’t you think I cried the 
first four nights after I got to bed, and 
Luke Williams, my room-mate, was fast 
asleep. 

* But.this all wore off, as soon as I got 
acquainted with the boys, and now, you 
better believe, I never think of crying. 

* The house is a large, gray stone one, 
with wings on each side, and there is a 
deep lawn in front, with two great weep- 
ing willows. Theré are fifty boys here, 
and we have nice times, though I wish 
we didn’t have to study quite so hard. 

“I am in the second division, and have 
Geography, Arithmetic, Grammar, Latin 
Lexicon, besides the ‘* fundamentals,” as 
Mr. Marsh calls reading, writing, spelling, 
&c. 1 like him very much, though he is 
rather stern, and stiff, and oh! how he 
can look when the boys displease him ; 
but I am sure he is a very good man, any 
how. 

‘We have breakfast at seven, then 
prayers, and generally a short lecture, 
from Mr. Marsh, and an hour for play.— 
Then we study half an hour, and school 
commences at half-past nine, and closes 
about one, when we have dinner, and an- 
other hour for play. School closes at half 
past four, and we have all the rest of the 
time until supper; for Mr. Marsh says 
‘plenty of out-door exercise never yet 
made a worse scholar; while the want of 
it has made many a bad one.” All our 
division retires at nine o’clock, and you 
can’t think how short the days are, though 
at first each one seemed longer than a 
month at home. 

‘ Oh, cousin Jennie, I should like to tell 
you what glorious times we have had in 
the woods this fall. We have been bar- 
berrying three times, and chestnutting 
four. It was capital, I tell you! The 
nuts have been remarkably plenty at Pine- 
wood, this year, and almost covered the 
ground after a sharp frost, and a high 
wind. One time we gathered a bushel, 
and coming back we met an old woman 
and a little girl, by the spring. 1 can’t 
tell you how miserably dressed they were, 
or how poor, and cold, and wretched they 
looked. We spoke to the old woman, 
and she told us the little girl was her 
grard-daughter, and they were on their 
way to Springfield, where the old lady 
had a son and daughter, who would take 
care of them. But they had come a long 
distance, and the night before somebody 
had stolen the old woman’s purse. She 
thought it must have been when she was 
getting out of the stage, and now she 
had’nt a cent to goany further. We boys 
took up a contribution, but we could only 
raise a dollar-and-a-half, and it would 
take three for the old woman and little 
girl to Springfield. 

‘Finally, Charles Willis says: “T’ll 
tell you what we'll do, boys. There’s 
old Uncle Amos Spikes, who lives in the 
hollow, and goes to market twice every 
week. He'll give us a dollar-and-a-half 
a bushel for our chestnuts. All in favor 
of selling them to him just raise their 
hands.” 

‘We all voted to sell the chestnuts, 
though it was pretty hard, for we expect- 
ed to have a good time that evening, boil- 
ing them in the kitchen, as Mr. Marsh 
said we should. We could have raised 
the money easy enough, if we had been at 
home; but we were two miles away, and, | 
although there were fifteen of us, you 
know boys hardly ever take any money 
into the woods. 


the first time it freezes over. Then, at 
night we'll boil cheatnuts, in the old 
kitchen, and you shall tell us some of 
your stories, that we all love so, and won't 
I be your happy, and loving cousin, 
Paut Reynoxps.’ 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





OUR LITTLE GIRL, 
Once we had a litile girl. The dew of 
infancy was on her brow, and the soft 
light of heaven lay in her blue eyes. Be- 


told worlds of love, more precious than 
words. There was but one out of heaven 
dearer than she; and the dearer one was 
the mother in whose arms the blue-eyed 
babe was nestling. One day when we 
came from work to the cot where mother 
and babe were waiting for us, we found 
them there, but a shade of sadness was on 
the mother’s face as she received the eve- 
ning kiss, and her eye rested on the child 
that lay across her knees. It was awake 
but a dreamy look was in her eyes, as if 
she were asleep and looking at things in- 
visible. The head was hot and feverish. 
The child was sick. It was restless that 
night, but as morning came it seemed to 
be more quiet. We called in the doctor 
and he made a few inquiries, looked long 
and steadily into the eyes of the child, 
darkened the room and held a candle be- 
fore its face: made his prescription, and 
went away with few words. 

Mary and I felt sadly, but said little to 
each other. We thought much that we 
did not like to speak. The day wore away 
and the child slept through all its long 
hours, or woke sometimes with a start, 
and then sank down into a deeper sleep.— 
We sat by it all night. Mary would not 
leave the child, and I would not leave 
Mary. The next day the doctor told us 
the child’s brain was affected ; he spoke of 
effusion—water on the brain—he would 
do what he could—feared it would be a 
bad case—hoped we would be prepared 
for the worst. Then we woke. We had 
not breathed our fears ; but now we own- 
ed them, wept them right out, and Mary 
laid her head on my breast and I thought 
she had fallen asleep, when a great sob, 
burst forth, and she cried, ** What shall 
we do ?” 

I had no words to answer. I kissed 
her over and over again, and we tried to 
pray. A start in the cradle roused us.— 
The babe threw out both its hands, clench- 
its little fists, strained every muscle of its 
tender limbs, and the agony of a strong 
convulsion was upon her. Another follow- 
ed, and soon another. It was dreadful to 
behold her. Friends told us that she did 
not suffer, but she seemed to suffer, and 
our hearts were bursting. She comes out 
of one of these paroxysms, and a sweet 
sleep succeeds. She smiles when she 
wakes, and puts up her lips for a kiss 
when her mother bends over her. She 
smiles agan, and for an hour, oh, what an 
hour of joy was that! she was our sweet 
laughing babe again. In the fullness 
of our hearts we thought the worst was 
over, and that she would live. A tremor 
seizes her. The drops of dew stand on 
her forehead: the light of her eye fades 
away. She raises her hand, and waves it 
to and fro as though she were making sig- 
nals to some we could not see. We call- 
ed to her, but she answers not. We take 
her hands in ours, and breathe her name 
into her ears but she hears us not. Her 
eyes are open, but she does not see. She 
breathes, but her breath is quick and hard 
and irregular. Mary throws her arms 


face peered out through the bars of a pris- 
on. 
Then the boy reviewed his life. First, 
street-playing at night, gathering with the 
group of wretched boys, who swore, smok- 
ed and told obscene stories. Then the 
stealing away from Sabbath-school, excus- 
ing himself from Church, taking the Sab- 
bath for a sporting holiday. Then a reck- 
less bravado that scoffed at crime, and 
thought it a weakness not to put a bold 
face on it. 

And there stood his mother before him, 
pale, emaciated, sobbing, shaking like a 


fore her lips had iearned to speak, her eyes |reed. It was in his heart and he spoke it 


out—hissed it through the closed teeth— 
* You brought me here. Once I could 
have been bent, but you were tod easy.— 
You let me have my own way, and this is 
the end.’ 

Poor mother ! but guilty mother. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
WILLIE JONES, 
AND HIS YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

*Oh! I’m so glad we are to have the 
Companion to read again,’ said Willie 
Jones, as the little sheet made its appear- 
ance again in the family. ‘ It is the best 
paper in the world, I know. Such nice 
stories about boys and girls, and a great 
many other things too. And the poetry 
—I never saw any I liked half so well.— 
Mother, did you have it toread when you 
was a little girl ? 

* Not till I was ten years old, when it 
was first published. I never shall forget 
the time when it first came into the house. 
My father came from the post-office one 
night, with three of the numbers, and 
said he had subscribed for a year, and 
that we should have one every week. He 
gave them to my sick mother, while I was 
sitting by the bed, fanning her. She took 
the papers and looked them over for some- 
time, then turning her eyes very lovingly 
to me, said, 

* Mary, I’m glad you are to have such 
a nice little paper to read; I hope it will 
do you a great deal of good.’ 

She shut her eyes, but her lips moved. 
Soon the tears were forced through her 
closed eyelids: her face wore an expres- 
sion of anxiety, and I heard her say,— 
‘ Father, keep these precious ones !’ Soon 
she grew calm, and putting her arm 
around me, kissed me, nnd told me I 
might sit by the window and read the pa- 
pers. I felt so badly then thatI couldn't 
read, for I had been told that my mother 
could live but a little while; so that I 
did not care much about papers. But 1 
don’t know what we should have done 
without them after she died, we were all 
so lonely.’ 

‘Oh! mother,’ said Willie, ‘I hope you 
won't die.’ 

* You know, my son, that we must all 
die some time, but God only knows who 
will go first. If we love and obey him, 
we shall go and live with him forever.’ 

* But, mother, it would be so dreadful 
to have you die. How could we live 
without you? Who would take care of 
us ?” 





around my neck and fairly screams, 
* George, she is dying.” 

Even so, Father in heaven, for it was 
good in thy sight. We lost our babe, but 


| God took her. 





TOO BASY. 





* So some of us carried the chestnuts to 
Uncle Amos Spikes, and he bought them, 


* Just a littie while, mother, just this 
little while.’ 
* No, my son, there are none but bad 


‘I hope, my son, God will give me 
|strength and health to live for you all, 
|and to see you become his own dear chil- 
dren. Pray to God, Willie, to make you 
good.’ 

* Mother, I don’t know how to pray, I 
don’t know what to say to God.’ 
‘Ifyou really wish to be a good boy, 


| 





and we gave the money to the old woman. | boys in the street at this hour; I don’t|#2d to love God with all your heart, ask 


*The tears came into her eyes when| 
she thanked us. So we went home with- | 
out the chestnuts; but I guess we felt 


happier than if we hadkeptthem. When} og light as day. I won't go with bad| 


Mr. Marsh heard of it, he made a speech | 
before the whole school that was very| 
flattering to us. 
‘Do you know, cousin Jennie, I wish- | 
ed ever so many times you had been there ; 
for you might have made such a nice story 
out of it, and the little girl had the blue 
eyes and golden hair you like so much. 
‘There! I have reached my fourth page, 
and havn't said half I wished to. Well, 
. you know you promised to be with us on 
Thanksgiving, and that is next week, 50 
I shall tell you the rest with my lips, in- 
stead of my pen. Oh, won't it seem good 
to eat some of oe roast ya fies 
kin pie. I tell you we don’t have 
pry hm here ; and won't I give little 
sister Mary some glorious rides on the new 
sled has promised me; and won't I 


want you to getin the habit of playing 
nights.’ 

*O, but the moonlight, mother. It is 
boys; do let me, this once.’ 

And the mother yielded that once, and 
once again till it seemed to both quite 
natural that he should play a little while 
on the street at night. He was all day in 
school, poor fellow ! 





‘Don’t be so squeamish, mothers it’s 
no harm to take a little drive on Sunday. 
T work all the week, you know, and those 
old notions about keeping the Sabbath are 
changed. The fact is, the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath.’ 

So he kept the Sabbath in his way—the 
new-fashinned one, you understand, and 
came home at twelve at night, gloriously 
drunk to his widowed mother. 


* And ¢his is the end.’ 





pal 
have ene of my dld skates on the pond, 


So said a pair of livid lips as a pale 


|him to show you how, just as you would 
ask me for anything you desire very much. 
| Perhaps you will find some good stories 
|in your Companion about little children 


| who have become Christians, and how 


| Goa helped them when they prayed to 
j}him. Sometimes children don’t like to 
|read such stories, and omit them because 
they will make them feel sober. But 
they had better read them all, because 
they may get a great deal of good by so 
doing. I hope, Willie, you will read all 
the stories in each paper as it comes, and 
profit by them.’ 

* Mother, I should think some of the 
boys at school better take the paper.— 
Henry White and John Price can’t meet 
without a quarrel, and I couldn’t tell all 
the bad words the boys use, when they 





are out of the sight and hearing of the 


teacher. Now perhaps ifthey had those 
good stories to read evenings, they would 
make them better.’ 

* You may speak to them about it, Wil- 
lie. Take your paper to school to-mor- 
row, and show it to them at recess, or 
when school closes.’ x. 
Gorham, Me. 





CHARITIES THAT SWEETEN LIFE. 

‘It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art, 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart ; 

But oh, if those that cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth!’ 





AFFECTION IN ANIMALS. 

An instance of the affection of beasts for 
their young recently occurred in Bushy 
Park. A cow, for some reason or other, 
was driven from that place, and sold in 
Smithfield market, her calf being left at 
the head-keeper’s yard in the park. Ear- 
ly the next morning she was found at the 
gate of the yard, having made her way 
through all the intricasies and impediments 
of London, and traversed twelve miles of 
road in order to get to her calf again.— 
She must also have watched the opportu- 
nity when the park gates were opened to 
get through them. 

Such is the jealous care a cat shows for 
her kittens that I have known her to re- 
move a whole litter to the leads at the top 
of a house after they had been handled by 
a stranger, though she had previously al- 
lowed every inmate of the house to touch 
them. 

In riding about the king’s parks, I have 
frequently observed a doe come up to a 
dog, who has approached the lair where 
her fawn was concealed, and putting her 
feet together, she has made a spring and 
alighted upon the dog, frequently either 
maiming or killing it. A friend of mine 
observed an instance ofthis couragein a 
doe. He was walking in Hagley Park, 
Worcestershire, with a party of friends, 
when the discharge of a gamekeepers’s gun 
reverberated through the trees and hills 
of that lovely scene. Soon afterwards a 
bleeding fawn bounded by, followed by 


the hound, came a doe, the dam of the 
wounded fawn. Loss of blood (which, 
tricklmg down copiously, marked the 
course of the poor alarmed creature) so 
weakened it, that the dog soon brought it 
to the ground near the spot wnere the par- 
ty stood observing theincident. The pa- 
rent doe, losing all her natural timidity 
in affection for her offspring, attacked the 
hound with the utmost ferocity, nor did the 
interference of the keeper intimidate her. 

Having terminated the sufferings of her 
young one with his knife, he carried it 


agitated by excessive grief, had surveyed 
the poor of blood, she followed the dead 
fawn and its destroyers, uttering a tremu- 
lous cry of maternal distress. This cry I 
often hear during the season for killing 
fawns, and it is one of peculiar agony. 

A cat belonging to Mr. Smith, the re- 


Lucan, at Laleham, is in the constant hab- 
it of taking her place on the rug before 
the parlor fire. She had been deprived 
of all her litter of kittens’ but one and her 
milk probably incommoded her. I mention 
this in order to account in some degree for 
the following circumstance. One evening 
as the family were seated around the fire, 
they observed a mouse make its way from 
the cupboard which was near the fire-place 
and lay itself down on the stomach of the 
cat, as a kitten would do when sheis go- 
ing to suck. Surprised at what they 
saw, and afraid of disturbing the mouse, 
which appeared to be full grown, they did 
not immediately ascertain whether it was 
in the act of sucking or not. After re- 
maining with the cat a considerable length 
of time, it returned to the cupboard.— 
These visits were repeated on several oth- 
er occasions, and were witnesed by many 
persons. The cat not only appeared to 


greeting purr which the animal is so well 
known to make use of when she is _invit- 
cd by her kitten. The mouse had every 
appearance of being in the act of sucking 
the cat; but such was its vigilance, that 
it retreated as sgon as a hand was put out 
to take it up. When the cat, after being 
absent, returned to the room, her greet- 
ing call was made, and the mouse came to 
her. The attachment which existed be- 
tween these two incongruous animals could 
not be mistaken, and it lasted some time. 
The fate of the mouse, like that of most 
pets was a melancholy one. During the 
abscence of its nurse, a strange cat came 
into the room. The poor mouse, mistak- 
ing her for its old friend and protectress 
ran out to meet her, and was immediately 
seized and slain before it could be rescued 
from herclutches .The grief of the foster- 





mother was extreme. On returning to 


the keepers hound, and, in close pursuit of 


from the place; and when the dam, as if 


spectable bailiff and agent of the Earl of 


expect the moure, but uttered that sort of 


———e, 
the parlor she made her usual call, but no. 
mouse came to meet her. She was 

and uneasy, went mewing about the 

and showed her distress in the most mark. 
ed manner. What rendered the 

I have been relating the more cxtraordin. 
ary, is the fact of the cat being an exes). 
lent mouser, and that during the time 
was showing so much fondness for the 
mouse, she was preying upon others, with 
the utmost avidity.—Jesse. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, 





For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG ROBBER, 

You have heard, dear readers, of the 
Mission Schools in New York, where kind 
people gather in poor children, who hays 
no good parents to watch over them, aid‘ 
teach them, as you are taught in. your Sa}. 
bath-school. Now, some of these are 
very bright children, who only need good 
care and instruction to grow up usefulang 
respected. 

Not long ago a minister visited one of 
these schools, and while he was, there the 
superintendent pointed out to him 4 
bright-looking boy, as the worst boy in 
the school, ‘ And yet,’ said he, ‘ he might 
be one of the best. He will either become 
a very bad man or a very good one. He 
does not like the Sabbath-school, and] 
cannot get him here unlessI go for him 
every Sabbath and bringhim. Now,’ said 
the superintendent, ‘I want you to talk 
to him.’ 

The kind minister did talk with the doy, 
and when he was talking to the whole 
school, he looked that boy directly in the 
face, as if he meant every word for him, 

A few weeks afterwards, the same min 
ister heard that a little boy had been ar 
rested for attempting to rob a lady in the 
street. What! a boy you say? Yes, a 
boy had knocked a lady down in the 
street, almost killing her. He had been 
arrested, and when the minister heard of 
it he went to the Police Court, and there, 
among miserable criminals, most of them 
older than himself, was the very boy he 
had seen in the Sunday-school. Whenit 
came his turn to be examined, the kind 
gentleman, with the superintendent, went 
to the Judge, and entreated him not to 
send the guilty lad to prison, for he was 
a Sabbath-school scholar, and they hoped 
to make a good man of him. 

The Judge told them that he was very 
sorry, but it would not do to permit such 
a daring crime to go unpunished ; he must 
be sent to prison, and so the kind gent! 
men had to give him up. 

His sister told them that he had been 
in the habit of reading bad books, which 
told of daring robberies. It seems he 
thought he would try and see if he could 
not do as great a deed of evil as any about 


light he attempted a robbery, which near 
ly resulted in taking life! What a warm 
ing to boys to let alone every bad book, 
to read only such as ycur kind parents 
approve, and learn tolove more and more 
the Sabbath-school. Sarak, 





THE PRIEST FOILED. 
Genuine Irish wit is sometimes used to 
good purpose, and we have rarely known 
it better employed than in the following 


poor milkman was urged by a Catholie 
|" On reaching the milkman’s humble e& 
bin in the county of Kerry, the priest thus 
addressed him: 

‘Why, my good fellow, I am informed 
that you are in the habit of reading the 
Bible; is my information correct ?’ 

‘Sure and it is true, plase your river 
ence, and a fine book it is, too.’ 

‘ But you know,’ said the priest, ‘ that 
it is very wrong for an ignorant man like 
you to read the Scriptures.’ 

‘ Ah,’ replied Pat, * but you must be 


to lave off.’ 


Now turn to 1 Peter 22: “ As new bort 
babes desire the sincere milk of the word, 
that ye may grow thereby.” Now youal 
only a babe, and are therefore wrong @ 
read the Scriptures yourself. 
here told to “desire the sincere milk 


and tend you.’ 

Pat listened attentively to the priest's 
authoritative addiess, but no way ata 
replied : * But be aisy, your riverencs 





which he had read, and so in broad day- 


instance, related by Dr. Dowling, where & ” 


priest to give up the reading of the Bible ” 


after provin’ that same before 1’ll consiat ” 


* That I will do from the book itself—~ 


You ar” 


the word,” and one who understands what : 
the “ sincere milk” is, must give it YOu 
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—_— 
while I tell you. A little time ago, when 
I was took ill, I got a man to milk my 
cows, and what do you think he did?— 
Why astead of givin’ me the rale milk, 
be chated me by puttin’ wather into it; 
and if you get my Bible, perhaps you may 
peafther servin’ me that same. No, no, 
['ll kape my cow, and milk it myself, and 
then I'll get sincere milk, and not, as I 
t from you, mixed with wather.’ 

The priest thus finding himself defeat- 
and desirous that the mischief should 
spread n0 farther, said in a conciliatory 


tone: ’ 

‘Well, Pat, I see you are a little wiser 
than I thought you; and as you are not 
quite babe, you may keep your Bible, 
put don’t lend it to your neighbors.’ 

Pat eyeing his admonitor very cunning- 
ly and seriously, replied : 

‘Sure enough, your riverence, whilé I 
have a cow, and can give a little milk to 
my poor neighbors who have none, it is 
my duty to do so, as a Christian ; and 
saving your riverence I will.’ 

The priest concluding that the honest 
milkman was rather a tough: customer, 
gave up the argument, and walked off 


abashed. 


THE BLOT ON THE SOUL. 


‘Beautiful! Oh, so beautiful!’ cried 
Mary Bliss, as she took from her father’s 
hand an elegantly bound blank book, her 
New Years gift. 

Mary was something of a little poet.— 
She wrote pretty verses, and often copied 
the pieces she liked from her favorite au- 
thors. She was quite a neat girl, always 
avoiding untidiness in her appearance ; 
and the little blank book, a common affair 
in which she transcribed her thoughts and 
the thoughts of others, being shown to 
her father, he immediately concluded that 
the most useful present he could make her 
would be this very volume. It had mo- 
rocco-bound covers, a silver plate on the 
outside, (on which her name was engrav- 
ed,) and delicate silver clasps and _pencil- 
holders. How Mary’s eyes sparkled !— 
It was indeed a treasure to her, and she 
was so grateful to her good father for his 

Did’nt she take it proudly out of 
her school-satchel the next week, and show 
ittoachosen group of friends? Did’nt 
she have the very choicest place to keep 
itin, and handle as carefully as if the ex- 
quisite polish would come off, or the 
bright lustre of the silver fade in her 





eer weeks and weeks Mary’s book was 
apleasure and a novelty. Very neatly 
and carefully she had written several lit- 
tle poems in her best style; and, as she 
wrote an extraordinary hand for a child so 
young, the blank book became a beautiful 
thought book, and gave a great deal of 
pleasure to her friends. 

One day Mr. Bliss came home rather 
etlier than usual. Entering the sitting- 
toom, he was surprised and pained to see 

istittle daughter seated on a low otto- 
man, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
The soft shining hair had become tangled 
over her furehead ; her cheeks were swol- 
len and red; her eyes filled with tears, 
and her whole frame in a quiver of excite- 
ment. The blank book lay beside her, 
seemingly unnoticed. 

 *My child ! what is the matter ?’ he ex- 
daimed. 

Her mother just then came in from the 
nursery with her babe on her arm. 

‘Poor Mary !’ she said smiling sorrow- 
filly. ‘she isin great trouble. I pity 

er, but she is unreasonable tg make so 
much of a little thing. 

‘Little!’ sobbed Mary, somewhat re- 
Ptoachfully. * Oh, father, do—don’t yo— 
Youthink I’ve gota grea—great blo— 
blot on my beautiful book ! 

‘Is that it?’ asked ‘her father. ‘Oh, 
that isnot so very bad. Did you do it 
carelessly ?” 





‘Isuppose you will call it careless,’ 
id Mary. ‘Little Willy was in my arms | 
Had I—I undertook to—to write in it—| 
and he pushed over the inkstand.’ | 
‘Ah! that was careless. But let us see | 
this dreadful blot—perhaps we can make | 
tall right.’ He opened the book. O 1 
that miserable ink! It has spread on the | 
corners and the edges and the binding ; | 
it was a pretty serious blot. 
‘Mary has’nt told father all,’ said Mrs. 
Bliss sorrowfully. 
ary began to sob more piteously 
than before. Her father waited in grave 
suspense. 
‘I—I was angry with—with the baby, 
fnd—and struck him!’ sobbed Mary, 
burying her face in her hands, and almost 
trieking with grief and shame. 
Her father shook his head sadly. 
T care little for the blot on the album, 
¥—but oh ! the blot on the soul !’ 
Poor Mary! she was in anguish. Her 
ather drew her toward him, held her ten- 
Herly to his bosom, and talked soothingly 
ad kindly to his etring child. He told 
t how fair and spotless the soul might 
®, if never any unholy passion or wicked 
*r marred its purity. And then, af- 





' first, and took the francs. 


is to come. 


ter he had caused her to feel how deeply 
she had sinned against her soul, he said ; 

*I cannot take the blot from the book, 
Mary—if I tried, I should make it worse 
than it was before. Those pages are ruin- 
ed, the most of them at least. But, dar- 
ling, though the blot of passion has defac- 
ed your spirit, there ts a hand that can 
wipe it away, and make the heart even 
whiter and cleaner than it was before.— 
Does daughter know whose it is ? 

‘ The Saviour’s,’ replied Mary in a low 
voice. 

* But on what conditions, dear ?’ 

* I—must—ask him,’ replied Mary slow- 


OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE ESTHER. 

My Youne Frrenps ;—I want to tell 
you a true story about a good little girl, 
who is now gone to heaven. I hope you 
will not feel as that little boy did, who 
said he didn’t want to be good, because 
all the good children died so young. They 
don’t all die young; but you hear more 
about those who die young, than about 
those who live to grow up. If we were 
to tell you all about the good boys and 
girls that haven’t died, perhaps some of 
them would read their own praises, and 
grow proud. Wouldn’t that be a pity— 
to make them worse, by telling how good 

So the blot on the soul was removed by | they were? But after they have gone to 
that dear Jesus who pities little children | heaven, even if they should read what we 


when they do wrong, and always, always | write about them, they wouldn’t be in 
forgives them when, with their whole| danger of pride 
heart, they repent and seek for pardon. heaven’s gate ; 


Let youand me try to be so careful of ‘ : i 
this mysterious soul, that Christ died to} The little girl about whom I wish to 
tell you, was born on the island of Corfu. 


ransom ; this wonderful, this glorious in- 
You that are older, and have studied 


habitant, that is one day to see, and to 
know, and to feel so much rapture, if it Geography, can tell your little brothers 
and sisters where Corfu is. But perhaps 


only does what is right and pure and 
Christlike. O! let us shudder at the very 

I had better tell you a little more about 
bes for 1 used to live there, and I have two 


thought of getting one little blot upon it 
| little boys who were born there. When 


for tnat which stains the soul is blacker 
than ink.—Reaper. 

| they read this, they will know that their 

papa wrote it; but I suppose they will 

not thank me for calling them “little 
boys.” Corfu is a very pleasant island, 
about as large as the little state of Rhode 
Island. It has about as many inhabitants 
as the city of Boston. The people who 
live there can literally sit under ‘ their 
|own vine and fig-tree ;’ for grapes and figs 
grow abundantly there, and so also de 
oranges and olives. Would you like to 
know how the olive tree looks? This is 
the best description I can give you: it 
looks like an apple-tree, that has stolen its 
leaves from a willow, and then painted 
them two shades darker, to conceal the 
theft. 

Most of the people who live in Corfu 
speak the Greek language, and belong to 
the Greek Church ; but the parents of this 
little girl were not Greeks; they were 
English: I knew them well. But I did 
not know this little girl. If I ever saw 
her, it was before she was two years old. 
But I learned about her from a letter which 
her mother wrote to me after she was dead. 
Her mother did not tell me her name, but 
I shall call her Esther. 

Esther was a very affectionate little 
girl, and she dearly loved her mother, who 
used to take a great deal of pains to in- 
struct her, and to tell her about Jesus, and 
the way toheaven. She loved to read and 
to learn, and her little mind expanded so 
fast under careful training, that before she 
was five years old she was quite an intel- 
ligent companion for her mother, and read 
the same books. The best of all was, that 
she loved Jesus, and delighted to talk 
about him. She used often to remind her 
mother not to forget to read her Bible be- 
fore going to bed. 

Now when Esther was about five years 
old, she was taken sick, and suffered a 
great deal of pain. Her fond parents did 
every thing they could for her comfort and 
cure ; but they could not ease her pains, 
nor could they save her life, for God had 
cal experiment. 1 advise thee to try it.’ | determined to take her to himself. Your 

How the dirty boy frowned! How the| dear parents can do many things for you ; 
good Quaker laughed as he passed on !— ; but they cannot keep your breath in your 
Whether the boy tried his chemical ex- | body when God calls you to die. Esther 
periment or not I cannot say; but it is|.: : 
one with which I hope my readers are fa- | knew that she could wet get well; and 
miliar every day. |the night before she died she spent much 
of her time in prayer. In the midst ofher 
severe pains she did not think only of her- 
self; she called upon the blessed Jesus to 
have pity on her, and not on her only, but 
on all those that were suffering pain.— 
* Make me, O Jesus, a child of thine; keep 
me from Satan; give rest to my body, and 
patience under my sufferings.’ This was 
her prayer. Thenshe would try to com- 
fort her weeping parents. ‘Don’t cry, 
papa; don’t cry, mamma; I want to go 
to heaven, but do come with me; I can- 
not leave you.’ She prayed that Jesus 
would forgive her sins, and asked her 
mother very earnestly if she thought she 
would goto heaven. She also repeated 
many beautiful hymns which she had learn- 
ed before she was sick. At one time, she 


— 
< 


‘ And will my little girl repent and go 
to her Saviour, and seek that the blot be 
removed >’ 

Mary threw both arms about his neck, 
and buried her face in his loving bosom, 
as she cried ‘I will, father, I will.’ 





Pride can’t get through 





LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
“Little by little,” an acorn said, 
As it slowly sank in its mossy bed: 
“T am improving every day, 
Hidden deep in the earth away.” 
Little by little each day it grew ; 
Little by little it sipped the dew ; 
Downward it sent a thread-like root : 
Up in the air sprung a tiny shoot. 
Day after day, and year after year, 
Little by little, the leaves appear ; 
And the slender branches spread far and wide, 
Till the mighty oak is the forest’s pride. 


Far down in the depths of the dark blue sea 
An insect train worked ceaselessly ; 

Grain by grain, they are building well, 
Each one alone in its little cell. 

Moment by moment, and day by day, 
Never stopping to rest or to play. 

Rocks upon rocks they are rearing on high, 
Till the top looks out on the sunny sky : 
The gentle wind and the balmy air, 

Little by little, bring verdure there ; 

Till the summer sunbeams gayly smile 

On the buds and flowers of the coral isle. 


“ Little by little,” said a thoughtful boy, 

“* Moment by moment, I'll well employ, 
Learning a little every day, 

And not spending all my time in play. 
And still this rule in my mind shall dwell, 
* Whatever I do, I will do it well.’ 

Little by little, I'l learn to know 

The treasured wisdom of long ago ; 

And one of these days perhaps we’ll see 
That the world will be the better for me.” 
And do not you think that this simple plan 
Made him a wise and a useful man ? 








CHEMISTRY FOR A DIRTY FACE. 

A good old Quaker, whose eyes always 
twinkled with harmless mirth, met a boy 
one day whose face and hands looked as 
though they had never become acquainted 
with soap and water. Placing his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, the good Quaker 
asked : 

* Boy, did thee ever study chemistry ?’ 

The boy looked at the Quaker with a} 
wondering stare, and gruffly replied, ‘ No.’ | 

‘Shall I teach thee how to perform a| 
curious chemical experiment?’ asked the} 
Quaker. 

The boy, not knowing what the good 
man meant, stared with still greater sur- 
prise in his looks when the Quaker added : 

‘Go home, take a piece of soap, put it! 
in water, and rub it briskly on thy hands} 
and face. Thou hast no idea what a beau- 
tiful froth it will make, and how much 
whiter thy skin will be. That’s a chemi- 











CHOICE OF A NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 
A Quaker in Paris, on New Year’s day, 
being called on by four young men whom 
he employed, offering each of them either 
fifteen francs, or a Bible, both of which 
he placed before them. ‘ 
*I don’t know how to read,’ said the 


‘I can read, but have pressing wants,’ 
said the second, and took the francs. 

The third also chose the francs. 

The fourth, who was alad of thirteen, 
said, ‘ I will take the book, and read it to 
my mother.’ 

He took the Bible, opened it, and it 
contained a gold piece of more than thirty 
francs. Thus he who chose God's truth 
and heavenly wisdom, secured both the 
life that now is, and we hope, that which 








said, ‘You don’t know, mamma, ‘ how 
great my pain is; but still it is not like 
Jesus’; I have no nails in my hands, and 
no blood down my forehead. She spoke 
of her body going to dust, and of having 
a new body given her in heaven that would 
not require medicine. Just before she 
breathed her last, she said to those around 
her bedside, ‘don’t forget that you all 
must leave this world.’ Her eyes continu- 
ed bright, and her voice clear, and her 
mind collected, to the very last. As her 
mother was fixing a cushion at her back, 
Esther clasped her hand with a convulsive 


grasp, closed her little eyes, and instantly | 


expired. 

Now, my dear young friends, I do not 
want you to die young, as Esther did ; but 
I want you to be prepared to go, when- 
ever you die, where she has gone, and I 
write this in order that she, though dead, 
may speak to you. ‘* Don’t forget that | 
you all must leave this world.’ Don’t} 
forget it. ‘* Don’t forget to read your Bi- 
ble before going to bed.’ Don’t forget it. 

If this story interests you I may some- 
time tell you another. Your sincere, 
though unknown friend, Lanpor. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
HAM. 


HE next term of this institution will commence on 

WEDNESDAY, March3. The examination of can i- 

dates for admission will take place on Tuesday, the day 
previous, at 9 o’clock. 

Applicants must bring certificates of good moral, phys‘- 
cal and intellectual character, from some responsible 
person. Circulars of the school can be obtained of 

GEORGE N. BIGELOW, Principal. 
Framingham, February 10, 1858. 8—2w 


FRAMING- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


‘iy a family religious newspaper, which has just entered 
upon its tenth yearly volume. While seeking, so far 
as possible, to avoid all personal controversies, it aims to 
maintain an uncompromising hostility to oppression, 
whether ecclesiastical, civil, or social, and to evils of 
every name, entering heartily upon the various re orms 
of the day, neither rejecting the old because it is old, 
nor accepting the new because it is new, but seeking to 
prove all things, and hold fast that which is good. It is 
under the editorial charge of Rev. HENRY M. DEX- 
(CER, Pastor of the Pine Street Congregational Church 
of this city—who has had much experience in connexion 
with the religious press, and who receives the active aod 
constant co-operation of several of the ablest an: most 
sdlistinguished writers among the clergy of New England. 

It has Foreign Correspondents of superior ability, en- 
abling it to give regular, reliable and readable letters 
from the Old World ; and it beret an ample corps of 
co-laborers at home. Its Religious Intelligence, obtained 
trom original sources, and gleaned from a large number 
of exchanges, embraces a great amount and variety of 
matter, and more pertaining to New England, especially, 
than can be found in any other journal. Its secular de- 
partment is prepared with great care, and is believed to 
give a summary of all the important current events of the 
day. It aims to furnish brief yet candid criticisms of 
important new books, and pays special attention to all 
Literary hi A gent yell known to the 
Agricultural public is a stated contributor to that de- 
partment. A partof the fourth page of every paper is 
devoted to “the Family Department,’ with special refer- 
ence to the interest and profit of the children. . 

‘The ConGReGaTionaList is respectfully recommended 
to the examination of any who have heretofore taken no 
eligious paper, or who, for any reason, may be dissatis- 
tied with the one they now receive. Price §2.00 per 
annum, 1.00 for six months,in advance. Specimen 
numbers sent when requested. 

GALEN JAMES & CO., 
120 Washington Street, Boston. 

Religious and Literary Intellig ponsibl 
sources, will, at all times, be gratefully. received, and 
made use of. 3 











| KFEVERY FAMILY.¢ 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 


¢ lg reasons why the preference ig given to the GROV- 
ER & BAKEK mechine, are the following : 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT IN 
ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not RIP or 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

‘THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thus all 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOUURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 
and common spool-cotton, with «qual facility. 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most elastic 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break in 
washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is more 
beautiful than any other made, either by hand or ma- 
chine. 

Twenty Patterns to Select From. 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 
In making remittances, Drafts must be made payable 
B VER & BA 


to the Order of Oo ER 
SH WING MACHINE COMPANY. 
PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 
18 Summer Street, . . . 
495 Broadway, . . 
sa lia Street, . 
ay 


Boston. 
. New York. 
Philadelphia. 








BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


i ie ESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, have a different influence to the 
affected parts, giving instant relief in bronchitis, asthma, 
coughs, colds, and the various throat affections to which 


Public Speakers and Singers 


are liable, to whom they will be found invaluable ; also 
for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. 


From the National Era, Washington. 


We # far depart from our custom as te say of Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches, that we have seen them tried, and find 
them excellent for Coughs, Influenza, Hoarseness, &c. 


From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 
Having found Brown's Bronchial Troches beneficial in 








WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS, 
Published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented under Distinc- 
and Classified Heads or Topics. By Jonw Eapin, D’ 
D., L. L. D., Author of “ Biblical Cyclopedia,’ ‘ bc- 
lesiastical Cyclopedia,” “ Dicti f the Bible,”’ 
Sheep, $3,50. 





yclopedia, o! 
&c. One volume, octavo, 840 pp., 83,00. 
Half Turkey, $4,00. 

The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 
Scriptures under certain classified and exhaustive heads. 
It differs from any ordinary Concordance, in that its ar- 
rangement depends not on words, but on subjects, and 
the verses are printed in full. The value of this work to 
ministers and Sabbath school teachere can hardty be over 
estimated ; and it needs only but to examined, to +e- 
cure the approval and patronage of every Buble student. 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and 
Complete Concordanee to the =p Scriptures. By 
ALEXANDER CaupeN. Revised and Re-edited by the 
Rev. Daviv Kina, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25. 
Allin the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen- 
to a Concordance is presented in a volume much re- 
duced both in size and price.—[ Watchman and Reflector, 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZEDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work. By 
the Author, Joun Kitto, D. D., author of “ Pictorial 
Bible,” “ History of Palestine,” ‘Scripture Daily 
Readings,” &c. Assisted by James Tay.or, D. D., of 
Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. One 
Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 

A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary all 
combined. Intended for ministers and theological stu- 
dents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath 
school teachers, and the religious public generally. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
to the present Time ; with introductory Chapters on 
the Geography and Natual History ofthe Country, and 
on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. 
Joun Kitto, D. D., Author of“ Scripture Daily Read- 
ings ” «C vclopedia of Biblical Literature,“ &c. With 
upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid to 
Family Instruction. By Henry J. Riptey, Prof. in 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes inone. Half morocco. $1,25. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostle 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome, 
By Prof. Henry J. Riptey. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts. 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
——— Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy 
criptures ; intended principally for Sabbath School 
Teachers and Bible Classes. y Bev. Howakp Mai- 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. 
cloth, 60 cents. 

Revised, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 
illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 

SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprising copious 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. By E. Lincoin. 
12 1-2 cents. 

LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 
annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest- 
ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and sar ex 


lémo, 


hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE AMERI- 
CAN 8. 8S. UNION, 
thy GREGG ; or, The Woman that Did What -be 
Could. 
THE POND LILY STORIES. 
a SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK. Vole. 
2 and 3. 


UNION NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. Part II. 

MARGARET CRAVEN or, Beauty of the Heart. 

LITTLE JESSIE WORK. 

HAZAEL ; or, Know Thyself. By Rev. A. F. Dickson, 
Charleston, 8. C. § pages 18mo. Price 25 cts. 

GILBERT GRESHAM: An Autobiography. 263 pp. 
18mo, with five illustrations. Price, 40 cts. 

THE WELL IN THE VALLEY. 
SuyTu, D. D. 430 pages 18mo. 

GRACE OF MEEKNESS., 

JOHN POUNDS AND HIS PUPILS. 

THE FABLE OF THE RAINDROP. 

THE TWO JOURNEYS. 

THE UNDERGROUND TRAVELLER AND HIS WON- 
DERFUL HOUSE. 

THE WOODEN SPOON ; or, The Folly of trying to pass 
for more than we really are. 

THE SEED OF THE BIBLE-SOCIETIES. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Each with one or more illustrations. 

= PEACH ORCHARD ROBBERY. 2 pp. 18mo., * 
ets. 


By Rev. Tuomas 
Price, 60 cts. 


MARIAH’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle and Plea 
sure. 


HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Objeet. 
HENRY HOYT. Agent, 
No. 9 Cornhill. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES, 
A NEW VOLUME, 
Just published. 


MARCUS; or, the Boy-Tamer. By WALTER AIMWRLL. 

With 18 Mlustrations. 16mo., cloth, 63 cents. 

** A leading aim of this litle volume is to point out to 
elder brothers and sisters some of the ways iu which they 
may exerta happy influence upon the youuger members 
of the family. It also attempts incidentally, to set forth 
the idea that the best system of government for a child is 
that which trains him to govern himse|f.”—[Extract from 
Preface.) 


By the same Author, 
CLINTON ; or, Boy Life in the Country. 
trations. l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

‘* Well, the boys have read it, and they pronounce it 
‘first-rate.’ We confirm their judgment.””—[N. Y. lude- 
pendent.) 

OSCAR ; or, The Boy Who had his Own Way. With 17 

Illustrations. 16mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

‘*8o natural and graphic are the incidents of this story, 
that it must have been compiled from a real boy-experi- 
ence.’’—[ Willis’ Home Journal.) 

ELLA; or, Turning over a New Leaf. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. 16mo., cloth. ts. 

‘* It would be difficuit to find a ehild who would ‘ skip’ 
over any portion of this volume.”’—{ Boston Journal.) 
WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy. With 19 Illustrations. 

l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 


With 14 Illus- 


** We wish every boy could have this volume. It would 
be i service in making a man of him.”—[Hingham Jour- 
nal. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. 





GRECIAN PAINTING 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS, 

']Ybese beatiful arts, as well as Oriental and Potiche- 

- manie, can be rea ily learned by any child without « 
teacher, from ver corey prepared directions furnish 
vd with reciepts for varnish &c., by 

J. E. TILTON, 
Salem, Mass., 


at $1,00 post paid. Orthey are furnished free to pur- 
vhasers of five dollars worth of engravings or materials. 





a diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethren 
a real favor in caliing their attention to them. 

Solu by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. The large 
50 cents box is the cheapest. 53—6n 


THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH 


ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 

Where the Variety, Styleand Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers, The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 
vantages to all, in making their selections. 

Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 
shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 

GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 


me Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 


“H ha’s Wooing,”” and a companion, recentby 
\aeangens MH The Farm Yard,” are the most desirabic 
tngravings for Grecian Paintings ever published. Pric» 
with separate and minute directions for coloring $1,50 
each. Circulars with all information and list of engray- 
ings, can be had by enclosing one stamp. 


Trachens 
SUPPLIED 4S USUAL. 46—tf 





DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCORSSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 
f every variety of fabric and quality, at the Low 
CASH PRICES. 
CARPET HALL 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Static 
ay uare, B 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


blacksmith six months. Burr wrote a few 
words on a piece of paper, and said, as he 
wrote : : 

* My boy, you are too smart a fellow to stay 
here all your life. If you ever should want to 
change your employment and see the world, 
just put a clean shirt into your pocket, go to 
New York, and go straight to that address, 
handing the boy the paper. 

He then mounted his curricle, and was out 
of sight ina moment. Several months passed 





BOSTON, FEBRUARY 25, 1858. 





MUSIC. 


‘* Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
‘To soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak.’’ 


I pity the person who does not love to hear 


the notes of the robin in the spring, so joyous, 
-o musical, so affectionate to its mate and its 
young. Even the poor imprisoned canary 
solaces himself in his confinement by his 
music ; and so pleasing is it to mankind, that 
the poor canary loses his liberty for life that we 
nay enjoy its songs. Fretful children are 
often put to sleep by the mother’s lullaby over 
the cradle; and how pleasing it is to the parent 
to hear the little daughter sing her simple 
welodies. 

When a child has a talent and an ear for 
uusic, it should be judiciously cultivated, not 
a8 an art for exhibition, but as a source of hap- 
piness to itself and its friends. [ love music, 
‘ut I never found time to learn it. I never at- 
tempted to sing till I was over sixty years of 
age, and then, having caught a few Pleasing | 
‘anes by the ear, and committed appropriate | 
tymns to memory, it is such a source of plea- 
sure to practice them, that no money should, if | 
it could, purchase it from me ; it is soothing, it 
is devotional, it is elevating to the feelings.— 
Therefore, from experience, as well as observa- 
tion, | recommend it to be wise for the young | 
to be taught sacred music, where there is the | 
{-ast talent to be cultivated ; and let the aged 
commit to memmory devotional hymns, with | 
a propriate tunes, as a means of devotion and 
happiness. | 





Nhe following remarks on this subject, by | ton, near the spot where he drew the charcoal 
oe who has made music a study and practice | ketch which decided his career. 


for many years, may be appropriate in this 
connection. 


With the vast majority music can only be| One of those singular cases of attachment 


away, and the circumstance ‘had nearly faded 
from the busy senator’s recollection. As he 
was sitting at breakfast one morning, at Rich- 
mond Hill, a servant put into his hand a small 
paper parcel, saying that it was brought by a 
boy who was waiting outside. 

Burr opened the parcel, and found a coarse, 
country-made clean shirt. Supposing it to be 
a mistake, he ordered the boy to be shown in. 
Who should enter but the Genius of the Road- 
side, who placed in Burr’s hand the identical 
piece of paper he had givenhim. The lad was 
warmly welcomed. Burr took him into his 
family, educated him, and procured him instruc- 
tion in the art which nature had indicated 
should be the occupation of his life-time. Af- 
terward, Burr assisted him to Europe, where he 
spent five years in the study of painting, and 
became an artist worthy of the name. 

While Burr himself was wandering in 
Europe, Vanderlyn was exhibiting pictures in 
the Louvre, at Paris, and receiving from Napo- 
leon a gold medal, besides compliments and 
felicitations from the Emperor's own lips. Van- 
derlyn did all he could for his benefactor in 
Paris; but unhappily he had the successful 
artist’s usual fortune—poverty embittered by 
glory. He afterward had commissions from 
Congress, and painted the well-known ‘ Land- 
ing of Columbus’ for a panel in the rotunda of 
the Capitol at Washington. He also painted 
the portraits of Colonel Burr and Theodosia 
from which the engravings were taken by 
which their lineaments are now known to the 
public. 


Ra died only five years ago at Kings- 


NOVEL ATTACHMENT. 


interrupted. The Subbath I alwvys kept asa 
day of rest. Besides being a religious duty, it 
was essential to health. On commencing my 
presidential career, 1 found that the Sabbdth 
had frequently been employed by visitors for 
private interviews with the President. I deter- 
mined to put an end to this custom, and order- 
ed my door-keeper to meet all Sunday visitors 
with an indiscriminate refusal, While Chair- 
man of the ‘ Committee of Ways and Means,’ 
and during my entire presidential career, my 
labors were always onerous, and often exces- 
sive, but I never suffered an hour of sickness 
through them all.’ 


ON WHISKEY. 


“ Of all the plagues that scourge mankind, 
There’s none that so impairs the mind, 
And renders it to virtue blind, 

As whiskey. 


What is the cause of every ill ? 

‘That does with pains the body fill? 

It is the oft repeated gill 
Of whiskey. 

What is it some do love so well, 

For which their bodies they would sell, 

And send their very souls to hell ? 
Tis whiskey ! 





t 


t 


‘ 


t 


What is it poisons all their lives, 
And makes men beat and curse their wives, 
And thousands to destruction drives ? 
Tis whiskey. 
What makes chill penury prevail, 
Makes widows mourn and orphans wail ? 
And fills the poor house and the jail ? 
*Tis whiskey. 
Oh whiskey! thou’rt the curse, 
To soul, tu body, and to purse, 
Pandora’s box held nothing worse 
Than whiskey.” - 


t 


‘ 


A GENUINE IRISHMAN. 
While our army was in Mexico, General 
was walking in the plaza at Vampico, 
when a Mexican offered to sell him a fine Mus- 
tang pony, which the General was desirous of 
purchasing; but as the owner was ignorant of 
English, and the General's Spanish did not ex- 
tend beyond si and vamos, they made slow 





ing trees. Onthe approach of the men the 
wild dogs dispersed, when the tiger jumped 
down and gladly 
firmly believe to be a fact; for the story arose 
out of a casual remark one Bheel made to an- 
other in my hearing, 
certain large tree (with a straight stump, about 
five yards high before the branches began, up 
which a tiger hed jumped), in another part of 
the country over which [ was hunting. Per- 
haps these do 


oetween cat and dog on a large scale.—Tiger- 
Shooting in India. 


was looking at a smal] potato which a gentle- 
man had found in his pocket, a little boy of 


it was. 
can raise from it till you are free.’ 


pieces as it had eyes, planted them. ‘The pro- 
duct was carefully put aside in the fal) and 
planted in the spring, till the fourth year, when 


mer begged to be released from his unfortunate 
promise. 


a considerable distance from the missionary, 
but exceedingly desirous of learning to read 
the Bible, came to him regularly for a lesson. 
He made but little progress, and his teacher, 
almost disheartened, intimated his fears that 
his labors would be lost, and asked him, * Had 
you not better give it over 


never give it over till me die: and pointing 
with his finger to John iii. 16, ‘God so loved| 


one single verse.’ 


for free schoo!s, and high schools, and Normal 
schools—teaching Latin and Greek and good | 


—<_, 














ION. 
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made his escape. This I 


as we were passing a 


hunt the tiger for poaching on 
heir deer, or it may be only the old antipathy 


DON’T DESPISE SMALL THINGS. 
Some years since as a farmer in Connecticut 


u 


welve years standing by him asked him what | * 
‘Nothing but a potatoe, said he: 
take it and plant it, and you may have all you | 1 
The boy took it, and dividing it into as many 
A 
r 
he yield being four hundred bushels, the far- 
zy 
‘DAT ONE SINGLE STORY.’ 
An old negro in the West Indies, residing at 





? 


* No, massa,’ said he, with great energy, ‘me | 
’ ’ ? Ss 


he world,’ etc., added with touching emphasis, | 
It is worth all de labor to beable .to read dat 

1 
a 
re 


LEARN TO WRITE. 
With all the money granted in Massachusetts 


Lie just added to its list of more thana 


Levis. 
ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Beggar 


should read. 
WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of 


WiLLis HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well ke 


BECULLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE 


i 


uuie accuracy aud care, 
Jaw irom couutericits, aud Cumseyueully can be Tele 
ws geuullic, WilloUul aduileralion, 
Felmedy tue World las ever kuowu for tue cure of al 
MMvMaLy Culuplaiils 5 1Ur Cougs, cuide, hoarsebess, 
cruup, Who piug-cough, bruuclilis, iucipleut 

tion, and lux tie relief 01 COMUulmplive pallents yw 
| Vauced slages of Lue disease. 


cule Lue Dest relauce vi Lie wlilicled, LruMm Line log 
vl the Aimencun peasaut lu the palaces ol Luropean 


do eXleuslvesy Used by Luci mivel iuedligent physiel 
it there is wuy depeudence on what wen of every 
certily st Mus doue for them, if we can trust our 
seuses When We see the dangerous aliections uf the 


ne of many accomplishments. A great musi- | which we occasionally hear of between animals 
cal genius is as rare as any other great genius. | of the most dissimilar natures, exists between a 
fhe parent should cultivate the child’s musical | Pig belonging to Mr. John Grover, of this city, 
vhilities with a view to their qualities, It is a} and a hilf grown cat. E : 

«vere waste of time and means to attempt to | Shortly after purchasing the pig and placing 
educate to high art those disqualified to make | him in his new quarters, a kitten, less than two 
great performers. In such cases high art is weeks old, belonging to a litter, living in a loft 





progress toward a trade. 
an orderly to him, a genuine Irishman, and 
asked : 


The General called 


‘ Orderly, do you speak Spanish ?? 
*Niver a word, Sur.’ 
‘ Then go and find me some one who does.’ 

Off went the orderly, and soon returned, 


cultivated at the expense of the spelling-book 


above the sty, accidentally fell into the porker’s 


aod English grammar. We know a highly | premises. The pig instead of eating the puny 
respectable lady in this city whose daughter intruder, as most of his relatives would have 
graduated at such a school, and to her astonish- | done, seemed pleased with her company, and 
inent she discovered that she could not write a | Showed her every attention consistent with his 
decent note of invitation. hoggish nature. How she was sustained dur- 

‘The place to test the child’s abilities is the |ing the first few weeks when she needed a 
common school. If there are indications of | other's care, no one knows ; but Kitty soon 
great genius, let it be cultivated accordingly ; made herself at home, and was always to be 
but not otherwise. The elements of music are | found stretched upon the pig’s back, or, more 
the same, whether taught by Jenny Lind or in | often, in what appears to be her favorite place, 
the primary school; and it is only a foolish upon the top of his head between his ears, 
waste of money to hire expensive teachers till | when he lies at rest. He rises with great care, 
the child’s capacities are ascertained. | 80 as pot to displace her; when he walks about 

Home music should be, first sacred. It is | She sits quite at ease upon his back, and when 
the most hallowing influence of the family | he takes his food, she walks slowly down his 
altar, The truly humorous, is by no means to | Nose to the tub and eats with him; sharing, as 
he discarded. On the contrary, it should be | it would appear, his ‘bed and board” He 
by all means introduced. Home music should | Seems to take pleasure in caressing her with 
be vocal, as a general rule. The people appre- | his snout, and when she gets in his way, gent- 
ciate a little good singing far more than the | ly removes her with the same hoggish mem- 
aighest art in dain, Let it be simple and | ber. He appears to watch over her witha 
pare in thought, and let there be a fitness of jetlous care, attacking any one who may enter 
words and music. Our native American|the sty to molest her. The case is as well 
melodies always bear off the prize for musical authenticated as itis remarkable.—Salem Re- 
charm upon the Continent.—Richard Storrs | gtster. 
Willis. 








GOD PITY THE POOR. 
| As I looked oug from the window of a large 
house in a wide street of a populous city, I saw 
a poor woman carrying a great bundle of shav- 
ings as she was picking her way over the slip- 
pery pavement. At the windows of the oppo- 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


Slee tliptonees 
South Wilbraham, Jan. 1, 1858. | 

Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed please | 
find one dollar for the Youth’s Companion the | site houses I could see many of the daughters 
Huilowing year. 1 think it much more interest- of luxury seated, busily engaged on crochet 
ing since its enlargement, and hail its weekly | work of something else, but none of them heed- 
visits with joy, and would not part with it on| ing the poor woman. Ah, thought I, what a dif- 
eny account. Yours truly, EB | ference ; here they are, close by each other, 
sig ahs “ | the poor and the rich—and | was going to say, 

Jaffrey, Dec. 21, 1857. | the panera and the happy. Bur that might 
Mr. Olmstead & Co.—I have taken the Com- | not be true. The woman in the street might, 
pynion one year, and my children like it much. | after all, be happier than some of those who 
snclosed you will fine one dollar to pay forthe | live in fine houses, and fare sumptuously every 
onpanion another year, and may your lives| day. But do those who have in abundance the 
long be spared to publish your little paper, is| good things of this life, remember the daugh- 
the wish of your friend. J | ters of poverty, as they ought? We fear not. 
| The hearts of too many are steeled to human 
| suffering. Perhaps, now, owing to the financial 
| troubles of the past six months, a few more 
hearts than usual may feel for those who are 
| enduring the trials of penury and want. But 
how many are there, he really pity the poor 
so as to be led toacts of beneficence and mercy 
on their behalf? God pity the poor. 
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AARON BURR AND THE BLACK- 
SMITH’S BOY. 

Parton, in his ‘Life and Times of Aaron 
Burr,’ relates the following pleasant story, | 
which is as ceeditable to that eminent but un- | 
principled man, as anything we have ever read, 
in regard to him: 


ATTACKED BY AN EAGLE. 


A large gray eagle attacked two men in 
| Bedford county, Penn., recently. It flew at 


He was riding along in a curricle and a pair, | the throat of one of the men, who was a short 


one day, during his senatorial term, when one | distance from the other, but the blow was ward- 
of the horses lost a shoe ; and he stopped at|ed off. The eagle then struck him through 


the next blacksmith’s to have it replaced. It| the wrist with his claw, when they closed and 
The 
ton, in Ulster County, New York. He strolled | other man had his gun with him, but he was 
about while the blacksmith was at work, and,| prevented from firing by fear of killing his 
returning, saw upon the side of a stable near| friend. He ran immediately to his assistance, 
It measured 


was a lonely country place, not far from Kings- | fell to the ground in a fearful struggle. 


oy, a charcoal drawing of his own curricle und | and cut the throat of the eagle. 
horses. The picture, which must have been | nine feet between the tips of its wings. 
executed in a very few minutes, was wonder- | 
fully accurate and spirited, and he stood ad-! 
tiring it for some time. ‘Turning round, he| 
noticed a boy a little way off, dressed in coarse | 


TESTIMONY OF AN EX-PRESIDENT 


homespun. | sident Fillmore recently led a gentleman to in- 
‘ Who did that? inquired Burr, pointing to| quire into his habits of life. Mr. Fillmore 

the picture. stated that he had taken ‘but a single dose of 
‘ P did it,’ said the boy. medicine in thirty-seven years,’ and added: 


The astonished traveller entered into conver- 
sation with the lad, “ ’ 
though i nt; learned that he was born in| & farm, and to lifelong habits of re; 


the nei > 


The remarkable health and vigor of Ex-Pre- 


‘I owe the fact of uninterrupted health io an 
found him intelligent, | Originally strong constitution, to an education 
larity 
had had no instruction in|®nd temperance. Through all my public life, 


dragging after him a full-blooded and thorough- 
ly frightened Mexican. 

‘What are you doing with that man?’ de- 
manded the General ; ‘ what has he done ? 
‘He has done nothing an’ I know of, Sur.’ 
‘Then why do you bring him here ? 

* An’ wasn’t it a man to spake Spanish that 
the Gineral would have me bring wid me? 
‘Certainly it was.’ 

* Will, thin, I thought him the very man for 
your honor, for | am sure he can speak nothin’ 
but Spanish, at all, at all!’ 

The General was obliged to admit that the | 
orderly had obeyed the orders to the letter, but 
it was no help in buying the Mustang.’ 


“I SHALL BE SATISFIED.” 


Not here! not here! not where the sparkling waters 

Fade into mocking sands as we draw near; 

Where in the wilderness each footstep falvers— 

I shall be satisfied—but O! not here! 

Not here—where every dream of bliss deceives us, 

Where the worn spirit never gains its goal ; 

Where, haunted ever by the thoughts that grieve us, 

Across us floods of bitter memory roll, 

There is a land where every pulse 1s thrilling 

With rapture earth’s sojourners may not know, 

Where Heaven’s repose the weary heart is stilling, 

And peacefully life’s time tossed currents flow. 

Far out of sight, while yet the flesh infolds us, 

Lies the fair country where our hearts abide, 

And of its bliss is nought more wondrous told us 

Than these few words, “ I shall be sa isfied.’’ 

Satisfied ! Satisfied! the spirit’s yearnin: 

For sweet companionship with kindred minds— 

The silent love that here meets no returning— 

The inspiration which no Janguage finds— 

Shall they be satisfied ? The soul’s vague longings— 
The aching void which nothing earthly fills? 

O! what desires upon my soul are thronging 
As | look upward to the heavenly hills. 

Thither my weak and weary steps are ten’ing— 
Saviour and Lord! with thy frail child atude! 

Guide me towards home, where all my wanderings ending, 
I then shall see thee, and “ be satistied.”’ 


‘HE ISN’T IN, IS HE.’ 
How annoying it is, when seated alone in 
our office, to have some one open the door, 
ook all around the room to be satisfied that 
you are its only occupant, and then ask, ‘ Mr. 
—— (your partner, perhaps,) is not in, is he?’ 
The custom is as common as it is ridiculous 
and annoying. 
The Buffalo Express instances a case in that 
city, where one of these askers of needless 
questions was effectually taken down. 
A member of a law firm in that city, is sit- 
ting at his desk, busily engaged in important 
business, when the door opens, Mr. Augur 
walks in, takes his seat, and says in a drawling 
tone, 
* Mr. isn’t in, is he ? 
The question was useless, of course, as there 
was no one else in the room but the two; but 
the counsellor arose, and with great urbanity, 
replied, 
‘I will see, sir.’ 
He looked under his chair, behind the stove, 
into the ‘ pigeon holes’ of his desk, and saying, 
‘I don’t see him,’ sat down again, and went to 
writing. 
‘Hold on, Squire,’ said the visitor, ‘ you have 
agile me a lesson, sir, and I'll send you a 
peck of apples,’—and departed. 





THE WILD DOG. 

The wild dog is about eighteen inches high, 
of a brick-red or bright fox-color, with a thick 
bushy tail tipped with black ; the ears are also 


determined enemies of the tiger, hunting him 
whenever they meet with him. I have been 


the art. 


this branch of education. 


teach you. 


but for sheep to devour one another is mon- 
strous and astonishing. 


black, pointed and upright. They are the most 


assured by Bheels that they have sometimes 


manners, it is a great shame that so many of 
our youth grow to the age of twenty without | 
acquiring the faculty of writing a decent letter 
to a friend. | 
Writing is a mere mechanical business, and | 
all who have the use of their limbs can learn to | 
write a good hand. No brains are required for 
mere penmanship, and therefore all may learn 
Resolution is all that is required in 


y 


v 


3 
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SELECTED GEMS. 
Do not teach the Bible, but let the Bible 


For wolves to devour sheep is no wonder, 


We are generally desirous of having fair and 
well-printed Bibles, but the fairest and finest 
impressions of the Bible is to have it well 
printed on the reader’s heart. 

God’s gracious biddings are effectual .en- 
ablings. 

Were saints their own earvers, they would 
soon cut their own fingers. 

Strong affections make strong afflictions. 


BEAR HUNTING IN VIRGINIA. 


Owing to the scarcity of meat in the West- 
ern mountains, a large number of bears have 
found their way into the Blue Ridge in pursuit 
of food. We learn from one of our exchanges 
that as many as seven or eight have been killed 
at the foot of the Blue Ridge, this fall, by citi- 
zens of Albemarle Co. John Fulk, residing in 
Brock’s Gap,Rockingham Co., killed a bear last 
week which weighed 306 lbs. net. This is the 
largest bear that has been killed in that section 
for several years past. 





A LITTLE BOY’S QUESTION. 
A little boy, on his ‘death-bed, urging his 
father to repentance, said : 
‘Father, [ am going to heaven; what shall I 
tell Jesus is the reason why you won't love 
him? 
Before the weeping father could answer, the 
child had fallen asleep in Jesus. 


How To ascerrain iF A House 1s Untipy. 
—Look behind and underneath the pillows and 
cushions of the sofa, in the drawing room or 
parlor, and if you find concealed there any 
cloths, dusters, or rags, or ‘things to mend,’ 
you may come to the safe conclusion that the 
house is an untidy one. 


Rev. Dr. Tyng, of New York, recently de- 
livered a lecture upon ‘Old women,’ in which 
he gave ‘our qrenbnetined the following com- 
pliment : ‘Nothing,’ said he, ‘ is more respect- 
ful in a private family than the old grandmoth- | 
er who sits in the centre of its circle. I would 
not give up the worth of my children’s grand- 
mother in my house for the best and hand- 
somest young woman in the land.’ 


‘Why, Bridget, you have baked this bread 
to a crisp.’ 

* An’ sure, my lady, I only baked it three 
hours according to the resaite.’ 

‘Three hours? Why, the recipe said but 
one.’ 

‘Yes, mem! one hour for a large loaf, and I 
had three small ones, and so I baked um three 
hours jist.’ 


Tae EFFECTS OF FRIGHT.—A little girl was 
playing with some of her companions, when 
one of them covered herself with a black cloak 
and mask, and suddenly starting out, so fright- 
ened the child that she fell into convulsions, 
and expired shortly afterwards. 


It was a saying of Sir Robert Peel, ‘I never 








drawing, and was engaged to work for the! [ never allowed my usual hour for sleep to be. 





seen a tiger attempt to save himself by climb- 


knew a man to escape failures, in either mind 


seul plysiclaus, Whose business is to huow ; in 
there ls ally reliauce Upon any Lung, Luen is it 


caste IL ls designed for, beyond avy and all otuer 
kKuown to mankind, 


aua the Ulustakable beuelt conlerred op thousands, 


upun the community, have failed, and been discarded) 
ba» gaimed fricuds by every trial, coulerred beuetily 


the alilicted they cau never forget, aud produced 


Wwo numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 
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lereut publications, several pew and y ob 
Among these are the following :— "7 
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Mr». &. L. Northrep, auther of ‘ Helen pk 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ * Alice learning w dg 
‘Letters to Young Communicanis, on the ‘Chia 
Waik.’ SAU pp., illustrated with five Deautaful mew 


gravings. Frice W cents. 
‘This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 


Friucipies. With tine original illustrations, 
40 ceuls. 


me 


Pt. la. 


belushed with three new engravings. This is 


OU pn baal he 
all the boys and indeed the girls wo. Lov pp, 2 ceuy 
EMS FUK SABBATH SUMUULD. by Key, & 


duuball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘Lhe awake 
Diuuer,’ aud several otuer buvks of the Diciey, y 
Chapters, 280 pp. 3d cents. 


Wanderer, with illustrations. 1U8 pp. Zz cents, ¥y 
UM SUBNEDS in tue Norwood tauily, divided ing 
17 emapters, with two origiual Cugravilgs. jay 
0 semis. » 
Hit VAY OF ADVENTURES. By the authg a 
* Bidest Daughter,’ * Beacuus sud Beckumugs,? ies 
er’s Dmeul,’ de. illustrated wilh tree very Xpreay 
engravings. 122 pp.—i¥ ehapters. 45 cents, 

few Leis Kk HOURS. Ail who love JeLUTe heey 
should read 1. YU pp. 20 eenis. 

WiLiGHT HUURKS; or, Swries from Mrs, Brow 
Serap Book. For Ubarivite and Bilen, buy eg 
Sluries are JUST as goud lur auy oller Cuildren, ia 
Zo ceuls. ” 
EN MiLé SYONES in the Life Journey Of Jensie Pulp, 
er. ltt pp. 20 cents. 


WHEE LikS THE FAULT? or, a word Lo Christy 


Yarculs. iz pp. LOceuts, 


MUDES HM. SAKGENT, Treasufe, 


Jv. 19 CULM, Boni, 
15—tf - 
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AYKN’S CHERKY PEUTORAL 
AS long been manufactured by a practical chemig, 
aud every vulice ui Ab Under Lisownl eye, WAU duran 

At is sealed ana protected yy 


AL. upples the 


Ad Lune lakes thesg 
ider aud better kuown, Luis Iiedicine has gradi 


Lroughout tis enlire country, iu every slate aud eur] 
ud iMdeed Aliivel every haiuiel It contains, 

eCIULAL bs huOWL as Lie besteul all remedies tor 
sol tue tural aud lungs, iu iany loreigu countries 


acid lo its af we can depend on Lie ussurauce of 


ty proveu Ulwl Luis medicine dues cure Lue class of 
Jotbing but its iuteunsic y 


ullerers, could origiuale aud maiuial the repulal 
wjoys. Wile wan) luferior rewedics have been 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass, 
And sold by all the Druggists everywhere, 
42—ly 


PAIN KILLER, 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAR 


SuHWaYGHYE£EN, Burmah, March 6, 186 
Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand 


the Pain Killer that 1 write you tu cend me as soon 
possible, in addition to what i bave Litherto ordered, 


jozen boxes, (LWo duzen bottles in a bux) and a bill 


the same, that 1 may give you an order on the Treasury 
the Cnn to the amount of the same. 


N. Hanh 
HestHapa, Burmah, March 17, 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * | am 


somry 
say the last box of Pain Niler sent me has not yet 
w hand. 
thing, “* these hard times,’’ but the want of it is of 
duore linportance, 
another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) 
au order oa the ‘Treasurer of the Missionary Unita 
amount, 


The expense of getting the medicine 
** * Send me a8 suum as 


Kev. B. &, Tuomas, 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers. 
45—ly 

































500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
ANUMBER OF 
POPULAR WORKS. 

I have about 150 Agents now in the tield who are 

ing from 
$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 

There are many persons out of employment, who iff 
had courage to try, could do weil for Uhemselves, and 
the public a great favor by introducing my reallye 
Jent Books. 

Persous out of employment would do well to send 
my catalogue with terms to Ageuts which i 
Postage paid, on application. 
ADDRESS, 

H. DAYTON, Publ 


No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, NE 
21—tf 


A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUESTIONS AND PROPUSITIONS, 
For the use of 
Sabbath Schools 
AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just issued 
the American 8. S. Union. 


22—tf 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE 
]M. P. TEWKSBUBY, 362 Washington Street, 
thankful for the patronage of the last 
YBARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers 
thing in i 





e line o: 

BOOKS AND 8TATIONERY, 

At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable 
articular and constant pains taken in the 
School Books and School Stationel 

WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, & 
Pe gleutes variety thanan be found anywhere 


YOUTH’S COMPANIO™ 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love-3® 
tarianism, No Controversy+ 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paics $14 YEAR. SIX copies For $5, PATMB? 
VANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES 1 and $1,25- 














or body, who worked seven days in a week.’ 


W. Byte. & E. ¢. duron, Bangor, Ag 


HENRY HOY? 
"No. 9 Corll 
an 
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